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HAT “ Poet and Creator are the fame,” is equally allowed in 

Criticifm as in Etymology; and that without the powers of 
invention and imagination, nothing great.or highly delightful in 
Poetry can be atchieved. 

I have often thought that the fame thing holds in fome meafure 
with regard to the reader as well as the writer of poetry. Without 
fonewhat of a congenial imagination in the former, the works’ of 
the latcer will afford a very interior degree of pleafure. The mind 
of him who reads, fhould be able to'imagine what the produétive 
fancy of the Poet creates and prefents to his view; to look on the 
world of fancy fet before him with a native’s eye, and to hear its 
language with a native’s ear; to acknowledge its manners, to feel 
its paflions, and to trace, with fomewhat of an inftinctive glance, 
thofe characters with which the Poet has peopled it. 

If in the perufal of any poet this is required, Shake/peare, of all 
poets, feems to claim it the moft. Of all poets, Shakefpeare appears to 
have pofleffed a fancy the moft prolific,an imagination the moft luxu- 
riantly fertile. In this particular he has been frequently compared 
to Homer, though thofe who have drawn the parallel, have done it, I 
know not why, with a fort of diftruft of their aflertion. Did we not 
look at the Greek with that reverential awe whith his antiquity im- 
prefles, I think we might venture to affirm, that in this refpect the 
other is more than his equal, In invention of incident, in diver- 
fity of character, in aflemblage of images, we can fcarcely indeed 
conceive Homer to be furpafled; but in the mere creation of fancy, I 
can difcover nothing in the /had that equals the Tempe? or the Macbeth 
of Shakefpeare. The machinery of Homer is indeed ftupendous ; 
put of that machinery the materials were known; or though it 
fhould be allowed that he added fomething to the mythology he 
found, yet ftill the language and the manners of his deities are 
merely the language and the manners of men. Of Shakefpeare, the 
machinery may be faid to be produced as well as combined by him- 
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felf. Some of the beings of whom it is compofed, neither tradition 
nor romance afforded him; and of thofe whom he borrowed thence, 
he invented the language and the manners; language and manners 
peculiar to themfelves, for which he could draw no analogy from 
mankind. Though formed by fancy, however, his perfonages 
are true to nature, and a reader of that pregnant imagination which 
I have mentioned above, can immediately decide on the juftnefs of 
his conceptions; as he who beholds the mafterly expreffion of cer- 
tain portraits, pronounces with confidence on their likenefs, though 
unacquainted with the perfons from whom they were drawn. 

But it is not only in thofe untried regions of magic or of witchery 
that the creative power of Shakefpeare has exerted itfelf. By a very 
fingular felicity of invention, he has produced in the beaten field 
of ordinary hfe, characters of fuch perfect originality, that we 
look on them with no lefs wonder at his invention, than on thofe 
preternatural beings, which “* are not of this earth ;” and yet they 
fpeak a language fo purely that of common fociety, that we have but 
to ftep abroad into the world to hear every expreilion of which it 
is compofed. Of this fort is the character of Fal/aff. 

On the fubject of this character I was lately difcourfing with a 
friend, who is very much endowed with that critical imayination 
of which I have fuggefted the ufe in the beginning of this paper, 
The general import of his obfervations may form neither an ufe- 
lefs nor unamufing field for fpeculation to my readers, 

Though the character of Falftaff, faid my friend, is of fo ftriking a 
kind as to ingrofs almoft the whole attention of the audience, in the 
reprefentation of the play in which it is firft introduced; yet it was 
probably only a fecondary and incidental objet with Shakefpeare 
in compofing that play. He was writing a feries of hiftorical dra- 
mas, on the moft remarkable events of the Englifh hiftory, from 
the time of King John downwards. When he arrived at the reign 
of Henry IV. the diflipated youth and extravagant pranks of the 
Prince of Wales could not fail to excite his attention, as affording 
at once a fource of moral reflection in the ferious department, and a 
fund of infinite humour in the comic part of the drama. In pro- 
viding him with affociates for his hours of folly and of riot, he pro- 
bably borrowed, as was his cuftom, from fome old play, interlude, 
or ftory, the names and incidents which he has ufed in the firft 
part of Henry lV. Oldcajile, we know, was the name of a cha- 
racter in fuch a play, inferted there, it is probable, (in thofe days 
of the Church’s omnipotence in every department of writing), in 
odium of Sir John Oldcaftle, chief of the Zollards, though Shake- 
{peare afterwards, in a Proteftant reign, changed it to Falftaff, 
This leader of the gang, which the wanton extravagance of the 
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Prince was to cherifh and protect, it was neceffary to endow with 
qualities fufficient to make the young Henry, in his fociety, 





** dof the world afide, 
And bid it pafs.” 


Shakefpeare therefore has endowed him with infinite wit and hu- 
mour, as well as an admirable degree of fagacity and acutenefs in 
obferving the characters of men; but has joined thofe qualities with 
a grofinefs of mind, which his youthful mafter could not but fee, 
nor feeing but defpife. With lefs talents, Falftaff could not have 
attracted Henry; with profligacy lefs grofs and lefs contemptible, 
he would have attached him too much, Falftaff’s was juft“ that un- 
“ yoked humour of idlenefs,” which the Prince could “‘ a while up- 
** hold,” and then caft off for ever. The audience to which this 
{trange compound was to be exhibited were to be in the fame predi- 
cament with the Prince, to laugh and to admire while they defpifed. 
To feel the power of his humour, the attraction of his wit, the ju- 
ftice of his refle€tions, while their contempt and their hatred attend- 
ed the lownefs of his manners, the groflnefs of his pleafures, and 
the unworthinefs of his vice. 

Falftaff is truly and literally “ ex Epicuri grege porcus,” placed 
here within the pale of this world to fatten at his leifure, neither 
difturbed by feeling, nor reftrained by virtue. He is not, how- 
ever, pofitively much a villain, though he never ftarts afide in the 
purfuit of intereft or of pleafure, when knavery comes in his way. 
We feel contempt, therefore, and not indignation, at his crimes, 
which rather promotes than hinders our enjoying the ridicule of the 
fituation, and the admirable wit with which he expreffes himfelf ia 
it. As aman of this world, he is endowed with the moft fuperior 
degree of good fenfe and difcernment of character; his conceptions, 
equally acute and jutt, he delivers with the expreflion of a clear and 
vigorous underftanding; and we fee that he thinks like a wife man, 
even when he is not at the pains to talk wifely. 

Perhaps, indeed, there is no quality more confpicuous throughout 
the writings of Shakefpeare, than that of good fenfe, that intuitive 
fagacity with which he looks on the manners, the characters, and 
the purfuits of mankind, The burfts of paflion, the ftrokes of na- 
ture, the fublimity of his terrors, and the wonderful creation of his 
fancy, are thofe excellencies which {trike fpectators the moft, and are 
therefore moft commonly enlarged on; but to an attentive perufer 
of his writings, this acute perception and accurate difcernment of 
ordinary character and condudt, that {fkill, if I may fo exprefs it, 
with which he delineates the plan of common life, will, I think, 
appear no lefs ftriking, and perhaps rather more wonderful; more 
wonderful, becaufe we cannot fo eafily conceive that power of ge~ 
nius by which it tells us what actually exifts, though it has never 
feen 
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feen it, than that ‘by which it creates what never exifted, This 
power, when we read the works, and confider the fituation of Shake- 
fpeare, we fhall allow him in a moft extraordinary degree. The de= 
lineation of manners found in the Greek tragedians is excellent and 
jutt; but it confifts chiefly of thofe general. maxims which the wil- 
dom of the fcheols might inculcate, which a borrowed experience 
might teach. That of Shakefpeare marks the knowledge of intima- 
cy with mankind. It reaches the elevation of the great, and pene- 
trates the obfcurity of the low; detects the cunning, and overtakes 
the bold; in fhort, prefents that abftract of life in all its moces, and 
indeed in every time, which every one without experience mutt be- 
lieve, and every one with experience muft know to be true, 

With this fagacity and penetration into the characters and mo- 
tives of mankind, Shakefpeare has invefted Falftaff in a remarkable 
degree: he never utters it, however, out of char.cter, or at a fea- 
fon where it might better be fpared. Indeed, his good fenfe is rather 
in his thoughts than in his {fpeech; for fo we may call thofe foliloquies 
in which he generally utters it. He knew what coin was moft cur- 
rent with thole he dealt withal, and fafhioned his difcourfe accord= 
ing to the difpofition of his hearers; and he fometimes lends himtelf 
to the ridicule of his companions, when he has a chance of getting 
any intereft on the loan, 

But we oftener laugh with than at him; for his humour is infi- 
nite, and his wit admirable, This quality, however, {till partakes 
in him of that Fpicurean grof{nefs which | have remarked to be the 
ruling characteriftic of his difpofition, He has neither the vanity of ~ 
a wit, nor the fingularity of a humorift, but indulges both talents, 
like any other natural propenfity, without exertion of mind, or 
warmth of enjoyment. A late excellent actor, whofe lofs the {tage 
will long regret, ufed to reprefent the charadter of Falftaff in a man- 
ner different from what had been uniformly adepted from the time of 
Quin downwards. He ex¢ anged the comic gravity of the old {chool, 
for thofe burfts of laughter in which fympathetic audiences have fo 
eften accompanied him, From accompanying him it was indeed 
impoffible to refrain; yet, though the execution was matterly, | can- 
not agree in that idea of the character, He who laughs, is a man 
of feeling in merriment. Falftaff was of a very different conftitution, 
He turned wit, as he fays he did “ difeafe, into commodity.”——“ Oh! 
“it is much that a lie with a flight oath, and a je? with a fad brow, 
will do with a fellow that never had the ache in his fhoulders.” 
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